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folly and the shame of all who consent to compromises with 
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doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place. Trust 
ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these. For 
ifye thoroughly amend your ways and your doings, 7f ye 

oughly execute judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bor, if ye oppress not THE STRANGER, the fatherless, and the 
widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, neither 


ple, their rulers, and their religious teachers defend them- 
selves, when charged with a violation of God’s command- 
ment, in neglecting to “proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitauts thereof.” . They cannot do it, 
they say, because the slaves are not citizens, but are aliens, 


they but regularly hove tho log and reeled the line, it used 
to be one main art of the mariner to watch and determine 
the drift, and to ascertain the set of the current. Upon the 
determination of that, the position of the ship, at any given 
time was largely predicated. 
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ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods 
m ye know not; and come and stand before me in this 


slaves are partly descended from the same stock with their 
masters, some of them being held or sold by their own fath- 





not so much the drift of present public opionion, as of the 
leading minds which, based on ‘absolute truth, and view- 
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¢ast out all your brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim. 

refore pray not thou for this people, neither lift up er 
hor prayer for them, neither make intereession to me, for 
will not hear thee.”—(Chap. vit, 1-16.) 


them from the least, even unto the greatest, is given to cov- 
| etousness, from the prophet even unto the priest, every one 
| dealeth falsely. For they have healed the hurt of the 


great source of political prophecy. «And Sir Philip Sydney 
regarded the adoption of one set of principles in the Nether- 





| daughter of my people slightly, saying, ‘peace, peace,’ when 





lands, as a proof of the divine agency, and the fountain of 


The prophet was commanded to occupy the gate of the there is no peace.”—[v. | all the events and successes of that revolution.” 
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Divine decree, are bound to labor, directly and hopefally, 
for such a result, as co-workers with God. Those who be- 
lieve the guiding star through this war to be the purpose 
of God, in regard to slavery—as made known by His prov- 
idence, His Word, and His Spirit, each interpreting the 
other—are bound to labor with their might, for the fulfill- 


ment of that purpose. 

It isa mistake, both in our philosophy and our tactics, 
when, from the providential course of events, or from any 
other source or knowledge in regard to what ought to be, 
or what, in due time, shall be, we arrive at any definite 
conclusion—-it is a mistake then to ‘‘stand still to see the 
salvation of God,”’* indisposed or afraid to act lest we pre- 
cipitate that conclusion. The word of the Lord, at such at 
time, rather is, “speak to the children of Israel] that they go 
forward.” And yet this is just the mistake of many in the 
Church and the Ministry now, by reason of which the war 
dallies, the ripening of events is retarded, and there is 
wanting strength to deliver the near births of Providence. 

Not « few christian Ministers and christian people, that 
profess loyalty to Christ alone, seem afraid actually to co- 
éperate with Christ in what they profess to believe to be 
the designs of Providence with regard to the abolition of 
slavery. And they are found counselling and observing 
silence and inaction in regard to it, at the very time when they 
declare the belief that God is about to overthrow it. As if 
masterly inactivity were the true policy of Gicd’s people in 
dealing with sin, and with the relics of barbarism in our 
world, rather than bold aggression. As if they had no ho- 
ly enthusiasm to be the active executors of the Divine pur- 
poses. As if there were no such prayers in Paul and Isaiah 
as those which read, We then, as workers together with 
him, beseech you that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain ; and, Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord. 

The Cincinnati Free Nation has an article on this subject, 
which is too good not to be reproduced for wider circulation 
than it can have in the columns of that very able Journal. 
Therein it is said, 

“They who have waited and watched, and longed for the 
time when the utterances of the church upon the great sin 
of this land should be clear and bold and manly, cannot 
but be grieved at the little influence which it is exerting 
upon public sentiment, aoa, tepend all other. times in the 
history of the country, the whale power of christian instruc- 
tion and rebuke is needed. How small a share the Church 
will be able to claim in this great deliverance, when its 
hour shall come ! 

It isin the power of the Evangelical Churches of this 
land to render certain, now, the emancipation of slaves, by 
the best ble method which Christian benevolence can 
devise. Under God, the churches, by a firm, decided, yet 
kind tone, could originate and guide a movement which 
should free our land from its sin and curse, and secure for 
us peace and prosperity in the future. Many Churches, 
Pe pee and renee — have, we know, taken a 
right position, and are exerting their proper influence, and 
yet the cowardly, truckling sri, the beetle shifts re- 
sorted to to evade the responsibility, the cold, short-sighted 
policy exhibited by large ecclesiastical bodies, and by many 
ministers and Churches, is not only aes but disgusting. 

‘The question why the Evangelical Churches have main- 
tained no firmer hold upon the popular heart is surely an- 
swered in part, by such action as that of the O. S. General 
Assembly, which could spend so much time in hot debate 
over a resolution like that offered by Dr. Spring, simp- 
ly proposing that the Church should give its moral support 
to the government in its struggle with treason, and could 
only be by depriving it of its point and value, by 

g it so general as not necessarily to mean support 
for the present administration. When the popular heart is 
throbbing through all! the North with loyalty to the present 
greene, with its approbation of its action, a Church 

t will coldly fold its arms, and case its heart in selfish 
policy and place the unity of its organization above the 
safety and integrity of the Union, and which remains 
silent as the stones of the street upon the one cause of re- 
bellion and war, such a Church has no reason to hope for 
any sympathy from the masses, and no right to com Tain if 
it is deserte » and scdrned by the people. Such a Church 
is practically a Society for the promotion of infidelity. 
_ The lack of Christian manliness which is so often exhib- 
ited by Churches and ministers of the North in dealing with 
slavery, is one of the most painful and disheartening fea- 
tures of the times. Especially is it so to those who cling to 
the Church as the divinely appointed agent for the reforma- 








* This text is often quoted as though it were a maxim of divine 
wisdom, inculcating inactivity. By referring to it, in its connection 
Bxodus xrv. 13-16, it will be found to have been a mistaken order 
of Moses, to the hosts of Israel, which God immediately counter- 
manded by the other sentence above cited.— Editor. 








tion of Society, and who long to seeher stand forth and | tial eleetion whenever the people of such State in 


vindicate her claims to this noble mission. 

It is most grievous to see ministers, who claim that they 
are strongly opposed to slavery, inventing all sorts of ex- 
cuses for lease in such an hdur as this, who are excited 
with fear or dislike at the least mention of emancipation 
for the slave, who perhaps are willing to talk bravely 
against rebellion, but have not one wo 


and government as it is, and was; the slave still bound, the 
sin unrepented of, the curse still upon us, the North still 
dishonored, and the anger of the rd not turned away. 
Some think it highly ministerial and judicious to be abso- 
lutely neutral and silent, when the government which has 
shielded them and their families, under which protection 
the Churches assemble to worship in peace Sabbath b 
Sabbath, is struggling for its life and honor. Others wi 
to exclude the mention and the very thoughts of slavery as 
a sin, by throwing a blind over the whole subject, and 
treating it only as a question whether the institution shall 
be local or national. Others still, desirous of bearing some 
testimony against slavery, feel bound to speak gently, with 
“hated breath,” as in the presence of a master, and seek 
out circumlocutions and paraphrases, and words which, by 
implication, may. mean slavery ; and thus public documents 
which go forth as the expression of carefully weighed opin- 
ions, are made pointless and worthless, or rather serve to 
conceal whatever real anti-slavery feeling there may be in 
the bodies where they originate. 

All this is in such marked contrast with the bold, clear, 
manly, though wrong utterances of Southern ministers, that 
we cannot but blush at the comparison. 

They use no ambiguous phrases, they shrink from no fair 
issue, they speak with firmness and decision, and hence 
their power over the public mind. 

When will Northern ministers speak with equal bold- 
ness for the right? Why should the spell of the Slave 
Power deprive us any longer of the power of manly utter- 
ance ? e are not called upon to be of a revengeful or 
denunciatory spirit, but if ministers of the North wish to 
exert any influence upon public thought, if they would pre- 
serve the respect of the people, they must no longer turn 
pale and tremble, and seek out soft, conciliatory words in 
the presence of slavery. The people and even the govern- 
ment are in advance of those who ought to be teachers and 
leaders.” . 


In a later issue of the same Paper the Editor, Rev. C. B. 
Boynton, says of the Church Anti-Slavery Society: 


“This Society is laboring to put slavoholding under the 
ban of the churches, “as an immorality, the renunciation of 
which ought to be made a condition of Christian fellow- 
ship ;’ while on the other hand, the Independent regards 
this as “the almost universally repudiated principle of 
Church discipline, which excommunicates slaveholders.” 

The general repudiation of this principle of discipline, is, 
in our opinion, the weakness and shame of the Church, and 
under this implied sanction, slavery has grown to its pres- 
ent dimensions and power. 

It is impossible that the Church should utter any effective 
testimony against slavery, until the slaveholder is excluded 
from her fellowship and communion unless he can show 
that his slave-owning accords with the spirit and law of 
Christ. The rule should be general, and exceptions can be 
treated as each case may deserve. To concede that slave- 
holding is not, in ztself sinful, is to give it, practically, uni- 
versal Christian license and endorsement, it is to entrench 
it, where itis absolutely impregnable - mag any attack 
from the Church. The Church must conform itself to the 
abuses of a thing not evil in itself, that is, not evil at all. 

We cannot conceive how the Church could place herself 
in a more perilous position, than to declare that a practice 
which has produced the barbarism and corroption now un- 
veiled at the South, is not evil in itself—The assertion 
shocks the common sense of mankind.” 

This shows plainly enough which way the current of 
thought is setting, in leading religious minds of the West. 
But the clearest of all the intelligible signs in regard to the 
drift of public opinion is found in the fact of the New- York 
Independent having virtually come fairly and squarely up- 
on the ground The Principia has advocated for years, viz, 
the THE DUTY OF THE PRESENT NATIONAL ABOLITION OF 
staverY. In the able and timely sermon of its New-York 
City Editor on June 30th, entitled, The cost of Liberty 
and the Price of Keeping it, and now adopted into the col- 
umns of the Independent of July 11th, the author distinctly 
says : 

“Had I the ear of Congress, I would give them the mes- 
sage on the 4th of July: Take up the trust of freedom 
where the Fathers left it,and make their declaration of 
equal and inalienable rights a living palpable fact, by a 
practical scheme of emancipation, proclaiming liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

further, on in the same discourse, it is said, Let 
Congress pass an act that such rebellious State, on disband- 
ing its treasonable forces and returning its allegiance, shall 
be permitted to resume its representation in Congress, to 
enjoy the mail service, and to participate in a Presiden- 
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“ r4 : conven. 
tion in faith, have passed an organi : 
jo Be pd erelishing’ slavery within « limited tera 
years. f In the Union>as partakers of its priyj 
when, you shall.a to abolish slavery—unbeR the Up. 
ion, as subjects of its authority, if you insist upon retain; 
slavery—which, however, the Union itself wil then abort 
in its own time and way.” 

This is palpable and honest, without logodaedaly op 
legerdemain. This is what radical abolitionists have been 
arguing for years, or maintaining all along that slavery 
was continued rebellion against the Constitution and authority 
of the United States, and that as such it should be put down 
by the NATIONAL ARM, and the NATIONAL PROCLAMATION op 
LIBERTY. We congratulate the country on the coming t. 
gether of these two wings of the anti-slavery host (hitherto 
separated by a metaphysical bridge in the shape of a prin. 
ciple of ethics called malum in see) upon the new common 
platform of RADICAL ABOLITIONISM. 

Thanks be to God, that this one of our past antagonisms 
seems about to be ended, and that we are now united jp 
urging the peremptory duty of the immediate national abo. 
lition of the nuisance of slaveholding, and the preclamation 
of LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE IK. 
HABITANTS THEREOF, in the name of the people of the U. §. 
and by command of the only living and true God. + ~* 

As tothe question of how to do it, that will be made 
clear when the Government quits its painfal labor how not 
todoit. The Anti-Slavery Standard wisely remarks, “Our 
duty is, not to puzzle our brains as to how the thing is to be 
done—that may be safely left to itself { but to help create 
such a State of public sentiment at the North, as to make 
its doing a certainty and necessity, being assured that noth- 
jng but ultimate good can proceed from an act of right and 
justice.” 





t+ We were pleased with the general tone and scope of Dr. 
THomPson’s sermon, but cannot consent to the delay of ‘‘a term of 
years”—to the ee that the nation should delay the imme- 
diate discharge of its own first duty, to see whether the States, 
counties, or cities, will not relieve it of the trouble, by doing its 
work for it. 

+ We fear our good friend H. T. CHEEVER is a little too charitable 
and hopeful in his anticipations. The nation may and we trast will 
be driven by the Providence of God and by the stern necessities of 
the crisis, to abolish slavery. It is cheering to see an increasing 
number of shrewd journalists and popular preachers upon the scent 
of this coming change of the wind, and trimming their sails accord- 
ingly. Before we can welcome their fraternity as a part of ‘the anti- 
slavery host,”” however, we must see them—the clerical portion of 
them, we mean—as zealous for the purification of the Church as for 
the safety of the State, insisting that the practice to be proscribed 
by the Nation, as a felony, shall be declared by the Churches a sin, 
a bar to the communion of saints, as well as to exemption from the 
penitentiary. We shall expect, farther, that those of them who 
have been persecuting Sauls, shall publicly repent of their perse- 
cutions, before they claim the credentials of apostles.— Zditor. 

¢ Here we are sorry to differ, entirely, from our good friends, 
both of them. For more than twenty years we have heard this 
sentiment, ya | abolitionists, and have withstood it. If our 
principles are good for anything, they are good enough to shape,de- 
2 and with precision, our measures. If they are not food for 
this; t a are good for nothing; It is just -_ a ° they 
are needed, It is just here, that the community, at 
moment, need guidance; The “how to do it’’ is the very = 
There is just one way, and only one, to do the right thing, in 
matter. To fail, in one point, is to fail in all. So Arkwright and 
Fulton found it. So all scientific operators have found it. States- 
manship is no exception to the rule that successful a 
ment can result from nothing but from a rigorous and undeviating 
———— and use of the laws of cause and effect to which we are 

1 subject.—What! Leave with those who have never even swe 
ied our principles or understood them, to apply them in practice: 
What if Fulton, after lecturing his workmen upon the scie’ 
principles he had to do with, had left it with them to find out how 
to apply them !—Listen to the jarring projects heard, every day— 
colonisation — apprenticeship —gradualism.—compenstien, contra: 
bandism, war-for-the-Union-but-not-for-abolition, and what not: 
Have abolitionists no principles with which to test all these que* 
tions? Does the word of God contain none? Alas for us—alas for the 
slave, and for the country, of the “‘how to do it” is to be “‘left to it- 


self.”’ 
> 
For the Principia.. 


WILL IT PAY? 

In ordinary business, this is one of the first inquiries by 
ashrewd Yankee. It is, too, an inquiry suggested by 
sound discretione “For which of you intending to builds 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, wheth- 
er he have sufficient to finish it? Lest, haply, after he bath 
laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that be- 
hold it, begin to mock him, saying, This man began to build, 
and was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down first and consult 
eth whether he be able with ten thousand, to meet him 
to meet him that cometh against him with twenty thow 
and? Or else, while the othe? is yet a great way off, be 
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In the civil war now in progress, it is certainly a duty to 


isquire, “If its object is gained by the Federal Government, 
gill it pay the expenses ?” That enormous expenses are von. 


embassage, and desireth conditions of peace.” — | with its Constitution, thirty years ago ; and even slavehold- 


ers have found out and practically understood, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States, “without note or comment,” 
like the Declaration of Independence, means what it says 
| and says whatat means. The slaveholders are hence fight- 
| ing, not against its false construction, but against the Con- 


ganily accumulating, is everywhere conceded. According | stetution utself, as it was intended and left by its framers. 


a recent estimate, it already requires an average of one 
nillion dollars every day, to sustain the Federal army. The 

gate of this for one year, is three hundred and sixty- 
fre millions. 
igerease in proportion. If the war continues, the expenses 
gust be in *‘geometrical ratio.” It is, indeed, impossible, be- 
forehand, to make avy accurate calculation of the pecuni- 
sry expenditure, the destruction of property, the “wear and 
ar’ of military accoutrements, stores of ammunition con- 
gamed, and all the utensils of the camp, the fortress and the 
fotilla! But an infinitely greater expenditure, in compar- 
jon of which the other amounts to a cypher, is the sacri- 
fee of time, health, life, morals, of the thousands who are 
gmmoned to the conflict. It is is then, a momentous ques- 


tion, “Can the object to be secured equal in value this enor | 


nous and terrible sacrifice ?” 
The true answer. to this question depends entirely upon 
the issue of the conflict. 


We might have preserved the 
Let everything 


pense. It will not pay. 
Union, at a rate comparatively cheaper. 


As the army is increased, the expenses must | eee 
0 


If the mere integrity of the Union | 
all for which we are fighting, we can not afford the ex- | 


If then, as the result of this civil war, the Constitution is 

| to be restored, as framed by the Fathers, and adopted by 
“the people ;” and the “supreme law of the land” executed 

| in the emancipation of the slaves ; the object gained will 
more than repay the terrible expenditure. This 


_ object doubtless, Gop has in view; though it does not seem 


as yet, to have entered the heart of our Executive, or of | 


any of his advisers. Gop “gave Egypt, Ethiopia and Seba, 
| @ ransom” for bis ancient oppressed people ; and Hx can 
| afford, for he knows “it will pay” to give both the North 
| and the South, “a ransom” for his four million of children, 
| crushed and brutalized in this land of tyrants. “He that 

hath ears to hear let him hear.” M. THacuer. 

North Latitude 45°, July 1861. 
From the N.Y. Evening Post. 
THE WAR AND SLAVERY. 


The following is au extract of a letter from an American 
resident of Paris, and, though we do not concur in the 
| views of the writer, we cheerfully give it a place :— 

“ Paris, July 4, 1861. 

| “The gain or loss by time for preparation is equal, to 
| both sides; the exhaustion of resources is most rapid on the 
strongest side, which has the heaviest expense and suffers 


have been yielded to the oligarchy, as it has been, for the | most from the interruption of its affairs. _ As to the saving 


last sixty years, and the U 
has been, without this expense. 
Are we,mustering these armies, and expending this mon- 


nion would be preserved, as it | of life, short wars are least destructive; the great loss of life 


| is not in battle, but in hospitals.; it results from exposure, 
| fatigue, bad fare, imprudence, and irregular life. In the 
excitement of active campaign, soldiers do not sicken in the 


g,and consuming this property, and shedding this blood, | field, in any climate whatever; but when excitement sub- 


merely to preserve the Federal Government, 
wd Weeklies are constantly making proclamation ? 
are we most cruelly and criminally extravagant. 


ment, in its original strength and efficiency, was, to allow 
the ss me kind of legislation and administration to continue, 
which has prevailed and triumphed from the commence- 
nent of this century. 


ss . | 
ernment, the present civil war is a needless and wasteful | 


‘Nor can we afford this enormous expenditure of men 
and money, of blood and morals, merely to defend the Frp- 
tral CONSTITUTION, as construed by men of all political 
parties, at both the North and the South. To fight for the 
Constitution thus construed, is folly and wickedness. No 


Southern man, that I know of, has ever quarreled with the | ¢ 
| its responsibilities, the power and the right to do are in- 


Constitution, as “expounded” by either Clay or Webster, or 
trea by President Lincoln, in his Inaugural Address. Why 
then waste these millions of dollars, thousands of lives, and 
billions of property consumed or destroyed, in fighting for 
the Constitution thus expounded? It is all folly and sin. 
Iwill not pay. « Just give slaveocrats the legitimate, prac- 
tial construction of what “we the people” have agreed to, 
#4 plank spiked down, in even the “Chicago Platform :” 
ind the South were content. Not even a Calhoun would 
haye raised his voice or lifted his hand for secession. 

But we are fighting for all three of these objects—the Un- 
ion as. it was; the Federal Government, by whomsoever 
‘dministered, and the Constitution as construed by its great 
“pounders. Surely all these objects will warrant the ex- 
pense ! 

No, not at all. The three combined, as ‘thus waderstood,’ 
“will not pay” any more than one. It must be a terrible 
waste of blood and treasure, to fight the battle of the South 
wgainst the South ; for these three objects combined, are 
aly those which slaveholders of the South have all along 
demanded, and the leading political parties of the North 
lave been willing to yield. . 

What object secured, then, will repay the expenses of 
the fight ? 

The answer is at hand: None, BUT TO STRIP THE Con. 
STITUTION OF ALL FALSE EXPOSITIONS, PLACE IT BACK, 
48ST WHERE OUR FATHERS LEFT iT, “WITHOUT NOTE OR 
COMMENT,” AND EXECUTE THIS “SUPREME LAW OF THE 
MND,” IN THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FOUR MILLION 
*Pstaves. This has ever been the Platform of Radical 
Abolitionists, every plank in which, the present war is 
Poving sound and enduring as the Live Oak. These prin- 
ples and this, action, were urged in the first Address, pub- 

by the New England Anti-slavery Society and issued 


as our Dailies | sides and they go into quarters, Death enters with them and 
Then | 
All that | 
was necessary in order to preserve the Federal Govern- | 


begins his work. Delay is the policy of the weaker, and 
not the stronger side; a pushing and vigorous policy is 
must certain of success and least expensive in money and life. 

“Tt is not war that endangers the Union, nor peace that 
will save it ; you must deal with the anterior cause both of 
| the war and danger. What are you going to do with slavery? 
| “You may knock slaveholders on the head and render 
| them dormant for a few years; you may hack and lop the 


Merely to sustain the Federal Gov- | branches of the tree of evil in the midst of the garden, till it 


withers, and poisons you with its escaping vapors ; you are 
| already inhaling them—but why do you waste your strength 
| in the tree top? Slavery is radi¢al—why don’t you strike 
at the root? ‘ 

“In the moment of victory to the North, the slave is born 
again; the old world rolls together like a seroll, and a 
newer world appears; the slave has changed masters ; the 
old master has no longer the power nor right to retain or 
relinquish, nor the responsibility of either ; the new master 
takes all; the victor cannot escape the conquest and reject 


separable from the duty of doing. 

* Rebellion stakes on the issue of war the constitutional 
barrier to emancipation, and victory wins it. 

“If she declare for the North, trom that hour the free 
states will be responsible for the future of slavery. If they 
restore the slave to his ancient master, they will be guilty 
of re-establishing slavery; of reducing to bondage four 
millions of people, as if they had brought them from Africa; 
of replanting the seeds of a future war; of belying their 
professions, and in causing the contempt and scorn of the 
age. These are logical results, and must constitute the united 
verdict of civilized man. Are you prepared to accept it? 

“The sacrifice of life and wealth, and the demoralization 
of an age, merely to obtain a truce, cannot be justified ; 
freedom is under the necessity of destroying its enemy or 
being destroyed by it; while there is strength to go on, it 
cannot accept a truce which only Ewe the contest and 
augments the sacrifice ; it would be «crime to stop half 
way ; a national suicide. 

“Slavery, being the cause of its existence, should be the 
object of the war. It is best to avow that object, because 
it is the honest and manly course. The avowal may create 
some enemies, but will make many friends ; the object will 
command the sympathies of all (but slaveholders) at home 
and abroad ; by all, I mean not only right-minded men and 
women of sound head and heart, but the bad also, for it is 
the quality of a good cause that it unites the good and the 
bad ; all naturally love freedom and hate slavery, and this 
universal sympathy expresses itself in public opinion. Who- 
ever enters on a war which involves sacrifices to neutral 
peoples and nations, without taking into account public 
opinion, without a ‘decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind,’ reckons without his host, as he may find to his cost. 

“ Public opinion is a power capable of conquests and rev- 
olutions by moral force alone ; united with physical force 
it is irresistible. Whichever way it settles, for the North or 
South, it is equal to regiments of men with Armstrong guns; 
it is eyerywhere present; in the battle, the march, the night 
watch, camp or hospital ; it soothes the suffering, encourages 
the weak, cheers the heart and invigorates the arm of 





struggling men on whom it smiles, and carries condemnation 
and dismay to those on whom it frowns. If we would have 


the aid of this powerful ally, if we desire the verdict of the 
highest tribunal on earth, we must present a cause whith 
commands its approbation ; and we do not present such a 
case so long as we contend not for the destruction of 
slavery, but declare the intention to restore the slaves and 
perpetuate slavery. , 

“The question as to whether the North or South shall 
govern,.or whether each shall govern itself, does not interest 
the world ; on this point the public thinks the South has a 
better right to govern itself than the North has to govern it, 
and that is why public opinion inclines to the South, to our 





eee and chagrin. 
“The world can ill brook the sacrifice of a civil war in 
America, on a point of no impertance to the world, and re- 


| gards it with disfavor. 


“But we have ourselves to blame for this; itis because 
we Ren a false issue, and conceal the true one. 

_“The government knows, and the people know, each in- 
dividual North and South in his heart feels, that, whatever 
the beginnings, the issue has changed, and there is now but 
one sole question at stake, which is the existence of slavery ; 
the war begins and ends in that, and that only. 

“ The South charges us with a desire to destroy that insti- 
tution, and to protect it makes war on us, which we accept. 
Why do we accept it ?—to prove that we wish no harm to 
slavery, but intend to restore slaves and aid her in pre- 
serving the institution? A war for this is useless. We have 
only to refuse the war and let her alone to do as she likes, 
which she desires. But in point of fact this sort of thing is 
rubbish. We do mean the destruction of slavery in eccept- 
ing a war made for its preservation. We accept that issue, 
and it is mere stultification to affect that we mean somethin 
else. We know that it is the institution of slavery which 
threatens the institutions of freedom ; that we mean to pre- 
serve them unimpaired ; and that there is no safety for them 
but in the destruction of an institution which is arrayed in 
arms against them. Let us avow the fact, and have the bene- 
fit of an honest avowal. 

‘* Neutrals and secret friends are a stumbling-block ; they 
| are chiefly non-slaveholders or small slaveholders, who are 
as likely to remain with us as go against us. The lar 
slavcholders are already open enemies; let the neutrals de- 
clare, and divide, and neutralize each other—we shall 
probably gain as much as we lose; but if the balance is 
against us, accept the result, and set it off by the gain of 
public opinion. 

“ With regard to those other slaveholders, who, from 
affection or fear, remain faithful, let justice be done, and 
there are many ways of doing it. 

“But, as the Padre in Gil Blas says to the hesitating 
count who hung upon the splitting of hairs, ‘first accept the 
new faith and learn to defend it rwards.’ ° ; 

“The first thing to do is for the govérnment to issue a 
suitable declaration, that we may know, and the world may 
know, what we mean and where we stand. 

“* Whereas, &c.—Therefore, the government, Congress 
and nation have resolved to extinguish slavery in the United 
States.’ 

“ That declaration would be received with a cheer through- 
out the civilized world, and live side by side with the 
Declaration of Independence. 

“ What sustains the Emperor Alexander, and makes it 
safe for him to emancipate serfs, against the ‘rights’ and 
opposition of powerful serfholders, but the necessity and 
justice of the case, and the powerful su (ey of public opinion? 

“Are the government and people of the United States less 
courageous, or humane, or intelligent than the Emperor 
of Russia? Let us stand upon open ground, right ground 
and high ground, from which he can see the object and end 
of this war. 

“Let Congress give us a pro e of the work we 
have to do, vote the supplies, and then go home, and each 
man put shoulder to, and the work will soon be done. 

“ Don’t be afraid of increasing the exasperation of the 
enemy. You can’t do it. Don’t be afraid of strengthen- 
ing resistance ; he will do what he can, as it is, and can’t do 
more. 

“You may add, if you like, to the programme, for the 
sake of your conscience, a P.S. ‘The slaves of masters 
faithful to the Union, and even of those masters who give 
in their adhesion by a certain day and remain faithful and 
aiding, shall be paid for, because they must be included in 
the scheme of gradual emancipation which will be here- 
after adopted ; but the estates of persistent rebels shall 
be confiscated and the proceeds applied to the aforesaid 
indemnities.’ 

“The only fear of this would be that the rogues would 
come in with a rush, and not leave estates enough for con- 
fiscation to form an indemnity fund. ; 

“We began the first revolution by remonstrances against 
oppression, which were unheeded; we did not mean to 
rebel, but when war came instead of redress, the issue was 
Sanus We were compelled to resist, and found no half- 
way house, no stopping place short of independence. 

“We began the second fevolution by remonstrances 
against the encroachments of slavery, which were unheeded; 
we did not mean to destroy nor threaten it; but when war 
came instead of forbearance, the issue was changed ; we 
were compelled to resist, and we shall find no half-way 
house, no stopping place short of independence of that 
institution. 

“The sooner that fact is accepted the sooner we shall 





arrive at the end of the war. 
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g@ Lerrers on business for the Principia should be addressed | 
to M. B. Witiiams,the Publisher. : 

Letrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to Winttam GoopeL. 

Orprrs for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. : 

But in all cases, the business matter should be ona slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


. Mw All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
drese of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 








THE WAR POWER OVER SLAVERY. 


In Congress, while the Confiscation bill was under discus- 
sion in The House, Aug. 1, the following discussion took 
place, 

Mr. Bingham offered an amendment to the original 
bill, subjecting all property employed in resistance to the 
laws of the United States to capture wherever found, and 
that it is the duty of the President to cause the same to be 
seized, confiscated, and condemned. He explained that the 
Senate bill applied to all insurrections, while bis amend. 
ment restricted the provisions of the bill to the present in- 
surrection. 

That part of the bill to discharge slaves who are engaged 
in aiding or promoting insurrection, gave rise to considera- 
ble debate. 

Mr. Crittenden (Ky.) said that it had been conceded 
for a long time that the federal government has no power 
to legislate on the subject of ious within the States. 
The absence of all power to legislate in time of peace must 
be considered, as an absence of power at all times. Consti- 
tutional power does not come and go, with a change of cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. McClernand (IIl.) inquired whether the ownership 
of a horse found in the service of the enemy could not be 
confiscated ? 

Mr. Crittenden replied; Here you are making a pos- 
itive law affecting slave property. 

Mr. naees (Ill.) reminded the gentleman (Crittenden) 
that he (Kellogg) had may an amendment to say in 
effect we are not attacking the institution of slavery. 
Horses, houses, lands, mules, camels, yea the right of one 
man to the service of another, can be confiscated, when 
used for purposes of rebellion, as a punishment for crime, 
apart from the law by which such descriptions of property 
are held. 

Mr. Crittenden, resuming, contended that such a law 
as that now proposed would be violative of the principles 
ot the Constitution. If, he repeated, slavery could be abolish- 
ed in time of war, it could be abolished in time of peace. 

ae they to pass such a bill, which would only tend to 
stimulate and irritate those against whom we are now con- 
tending to greater violence and resistance. He was not 
here to plead for slaveholders but for his country, with an 
honest and sincere heart. He therefore earnestly appealed 
to gentlemen to pause and reflect, before consummating this 
act. The eyes of the world are upon us. It is not by such 
measures as this that peace is to be secured, but by a very 
superior power to operate against those now in resistance to 
the government. 


From the reports before us, we do not perceive that any 
one attempted a direct answer to the argument of Mr. Crit- 
tenden. The following is all we find in that direction. 


Mr. Stevens (Pa.) thought, in times like these, the laws of 
war were to govern their action. Those who have repudia- 
ted the Constitution and tramped it under foot are estopped 
by every principle of municipal] and common law from invo- 
king the principles of that instrument. Those who applied 
these doctrines here, were the advocates of the rebels—he 
meant ina legal point of view. He (Steyens) denied that 
they have any standing in court who are the counsel of those 
who deny the Constitution is in force. 

Mr. Mallory (Ky.) inquired whether the gentleman 
(Stevens) meant to say that during the existence of the 
ree Congress has a right to pass an unconstitutional 
act 

Mr. Stevens replied that it was a constitutional right, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, in a time of war, to confiscate 
the rights and property of every rebel. Every publicist 


| pose. 


| save the Union from destruction, so let it be. 
| ernment was not strong enough, the people were, and would 
| take care that this war should be prosecuted until peace | 


| was restored. He believed, however, that the government | ;,4 States, and he is of course, quite competent to represent 


| ting him to death. When slaves are confiscated and made | “terror, not to good works but the evil,” 
| free, God forbid that they should be returned to their mas | whether in peace or in war. 
| ters. He did not say that the war was made for this pur- | 


Those who made the war should be asked for what | 
If the whole South were laid waste to 


purpose it was. 
If the gov- 


was competent for this important work. If the war should | 


be continued, every bondman belonging to a rebel should be 
called on to aid in its prosecution with a view to the restor- 
ation of the Union. He (Stevens) now moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. Crittenden (Ky.) rising to a privileged question, 
wished to know whether the gentleman (Stevens) meant to 
say that those who opposed this bill were the advocates of 
rebellion ? 

The objections raised by Messrs. Crittenden and Mallory, 
it will be seen, were rather evaded than answered. 
Those who repudiate the Constitution could not, indeed, 
claim its protection. That was true. But the question 
still remained, and was not answered, whether, on the com- 
monly received construction of the Constitution, namely, 
that Congress cannot abolish slavery, in time of peace it 
can, without a violation of the Constitution, do it in time of 
war. Does the Constitution any where, make the distinc- 
tion? Are its powers “to establish justice, secure the bless- 
ings of liberty,” and “guarantee to every state in this Un- 


of war, than in time of peace ? 

Has Congress a Constitutional right, because of the re- 
bellion, inquires Mr. Mallory, to pass an unconstitutional 
act ? 


under the Constitution. Of course they have not. 
will the rest of the country consent to have their own Con- 
stitution violated? Must they conclude that its provisions 
are inadequate to their protection? While fighting to sup- 
port the Constitution, must they throw it away, in order to 
adopt adequate measures? Is ita nullity, in time of war ? 

This was the core of Mr. Crittenden’s argument. Hence 
he said, “he was not here to plead for slaveholders, but for 
his country.” Hence, also he demanded of Mr. Stevens 
whether “those who oppose this bill were the advocates of 
rebellion.” , 

And “Mr. Stevens made no reply.” He neither answered 
the question, nor the argument. 

It was well for Congress to pass a bill of Confiscation, 
only it should have been more comprehensive—rather, it 
should have been a direct bill of emancipation without in- 
volving the idea of property to be confiscated. It would 
have been better to have asserted and to have carried out 
the original matter-of-fact power, right, and duty of Con- 
gress under the Constitution to “secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to the people of the United States” whether in peace 
or in war. It was unhappy to place the action on the basis 
of over-riding the Constitution, subjecting their action to 
just cavil, and authorizing a dangerous precedent. 

The war power, as laid down by J. Q. Adams, was an 
extra-constitutional power, so understood, and reposing on 
precedents where no Constitutional authority was claimed 
—mostly, where no Constitutional. Government was in 
force. Why resort to such precedents, while plain Consti- 
tutional provisions and requirements, for times of peace and 
war, are superabundant ? 

Before this discussion in Congress, it was becoming ap- 
parent that the appeal to the President and to Congress for 
the exercise of the war power against slavery, was weakened 
by the implication that there was no constitutional warran- 
ty for abolition, in time of peace. Very many declined 
signing petitions, from their reverence of the Constitation, 
which seemed overshadowed and belittled by it. Not a 
few, who started off, vigorously, with the new idea (new 
to them) of the war power, have been found, to hesitate, on 
reflection, to push forward an extra constitutional measure 


slavery, is likely to fall back upon those who believe in 
the peace power, as well asthe war power of abolishing 
slavery. Our daily intercourse and correspondence with 
the people confirm the opinion. 

The war power of the Government against slavery, and 
the Peace power of the Government against slavery, repose 
upon one and the same basis of reason and scripture, the 





seross that a nation has a right to strip the enemy of eve 
dollar, to do everything to weaken his hande, insted of a 


duty to protect the innocent and punish the guilty—to be a 


ion, a republican form of government” any greater in time | 


The question is not whether the rebels have any claims | 
But | 


The burden of steadily pressing a national abolition of 


at all times, 
>———~<4- + ——~+ 
THE INDEPENDEAT, 


Of August 1, publishes an extract from a letter from 
“Rev. Mr. Birch, the worthy Secretary of the Turkish Mis. 
sions Aid Society, who has travelled extensively in the Uni. 


| the feelings of the religions people of England.” * His let. 


| ter was addressed to Rey. Justin Perkins D. D. Rey. Mr 
| Burch says : 

| “The Independent of June 20th has just reached me and 
| J read with pain Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s letter of reproaches 
| that Exeter clall and anti-slavery friends in England are 
| silent, as if destitute of sympathy with the North in what 
| she represents as an ‘anti-slavery war.’ But both asa 

ple and as a Government, England desires the maintenanes 
and prosperity, aud friendship of your nation, as a unit if 
only it can be sustained ‘without tts present slavery.’ As yet 
the conflict is ‘only for Union,’ let Mrs. B. Stowe remem. 
ber. When it comes to be avowedly ‘against slavery,’ that 
| willalter the case. Idoubt not that actual warfare will 
| bring this on; and when the Southern States shall haye 
forfeited all their previous State and Union rights, and the 
North has had to feht and conquer them, then it will be le. 
| gitimate for President Lincoln and the Northern States, as 
| victors, ‘to dictate new conditions, in which the abolition of 
slavery, as a domestic institution, on free American soil: 
shall be decided on the ground of the nation’s future peace. 


| —union—humanity—public honor—and christianity,’ ” 


We omit the remainder of the extracts, for want of room. 
What we have todo with, now, is some features of The In. 
| dependent’s response, which is a characteristic mixture of 
| the “iron and clay” that enter so conspicuously, into the 
| composition of that Journal. 

Among other things, the Independent says: 





| 
Much allowance should be made for the non-committal. 


ism of English Christians in our contest, in view of the per. 

sistent misrepresentations which have been made to them 
| touching the anti-slavery sentiments of the North. A few 
| journals, lecturers, and ministers, confounding the spirit of 
| abolition with their particular mode of abolishing slavery, 
have labored to impress the Christian public of Great Brit- 
| nin with the idea that the cause of anti-slavery in this coun- 
| try was a “forlorn hope,” resting upon the proceeds of an 
| anti-slavery bazaar for fugitives, and the circulation of this 
| or that man’s speeches or sermons against the Southern in- 
| iquity. Even during the past year, the shameful misrepre- 
| sentation has been reiterated in the ears of the British pub- 
| lic, that the ministers of the North, as a body, give no per- 
| sistent and earnest testimony against that sin, and that the 
church will not endure a faithful anti-slavery preaching. 
| And yet all the while, the unvarying, the accumulating tes- 
| timony of Northern mininisters and churches against the 
| crime of slavery, has been rousing and shaping the public 

conscience, until it found expression in that great political 
| party whose verdict against the extension or national recog- 
nition of slavery was given last November. The conscience 
| of the North dictated, compelled, that verdict ot the peo- 
| ple; and because of that verdict, the South has -taken up 
arms for the protection of slavery. Is not this, then, an an- 
ti-slavery war? 

Let our British friends disabuse themselves of the false 
impressions so studiously made upon them, as to the amount 
of anti-slavery sentiment in the North. As the power that 
moves the Great Eastern is to be computed, not by taking 
the dimensions of the ——a upon her deck, but by 
measuring her strides through the waters, so the anti-sla- 
very force of this nation is to be measured, not by petty or- 
ganizations that obtrude themselves into notice, nor by men 
who run about braying their own deeds through brazen 
trumpets, but by the majestic rising of the people, mov 
by the power of the principle which, though unseen, 10- 
spires and propels them. The force behind the army is the 
conscientious opposition of the North to slavery. This Mr. 
Phillips sagaciously perceives and magnanimously declares. 
It may not be technically an “anti-slavery war,” but, # 
this journal has before shown, it is and must be a “war anlt- 
slavery.” Either by the oa exercise of the war 
power, or as a necessary condition of restoration to forfeit 
ed rights, slavery will be practically annihilated by the 
progress of the war. Our British brethren, therefore, need 
not withhold their sympathy until slavery is actually abol- 
ished. It will then do us little good, and them no honor. 
We desire no “rabid” utterances from Exeter Hall, but we 
long for the intelligent and cordial sympathy of Christa 
England.” 

We shall make a few comments on the preceding utter- 
ances of the Independent. 

I. The impressions prevailing among English christian, 
have arisen Jess, if at all, from the sources to which the Iw 
dependent refers them, than to others, nearer the sancdve 
of that Journal, namely, [1] the persistent denial of the 
sinfulness of slaveholding, |2] the gratulations on “the almost 


| universally repudiated principle of Church discipline that 
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uommunscales slaveholders,”{3]the assumption of professed- | 

religious anti-slavery editors, that a President of the 
faited States may conscientiously, and in good faith, exe- 
qate the Fugitive Slaye Bill of 1850—that he would be guil- 
iy of perjury if he did otherwise ; [4] the action of a cer: | 
gin ex-p*rte council, subversive to the first principles of | 

Church Independency, in its hot haste to excommunicate | 
Dr. Cheever and the Church of the Puritans, for no fault | 
pot the consistency and faithfulness of their anti-slavery | 
etimony, and ‘their “desire for the intelligent and cordial | 
gmpathy of Christian England.” [5] the low seurility and | 
yulgarity with which a certain religious press, opposed to 
the Messrs. Cheevers and the Church Anti-slavery Society, 
galigns their efforts to place the sin of slaveholding under 
the ban of church discipline ; [6] the general tone (with 
few exceptions.) of the religious and professedly anti-sla- 
yery press in America, in respect to the present struggle. 
“$pglish christians” read and see for themselves, whether 
hese journals, in the midst of their denunciations against 
pebellion, denounce slaveholding, whether, in their zeal for 
dgur flag, our Union,” and “our Government,” they exhib- 
itany sympathy for the slave, any coneern for the purifica- 
tion of the church and of the nation from the national sin, 
any exhortations to national repentance, on account of it; 
wy grief that the name of God is blasphemed and dishon- 
ored by its cherished existence, 

When “English Christians” shall no longer see indica- 
tions of thie sort, no misrepresentations will work to the 
prejudice of “the North” nor of Northern churches and 
ministers. But so long as they do see, and are compelled 
to see them, no retorts, explanations, or excuses, from the 
Independent, will help the matter a whit: but will only | 
confirm their impressions. 

If the Independent would change or modify the impres- 
sons of “English Christians” concerning the American 
churches, it must either change its own tone, or cease send- 
ing its issues across the water. Its babble about the “‘accu- 
mulating testimony of Northern churches and ministers | 
against the crime of slavery” while it denies the sinfulness 
of slaveholding, and pleads for religious fellowship with 
slaveholders, is quite as well understood and appreciated 
in England as in America. 

The Independent should know that “English Christians” 
—like other Christians, understand that “the spirit of aboli- 
tion” isnot to be manifested by “a mode of abolishing sla- 
very” that disclaims the intention of abolishing it—and 
that, if the necessities of the war should compel abolition, in 
he presence of such “accumulating testimony of Northern 
thurches and Ministers”—“the conscience of the North” 
Wll deserve little credit for it. 

Il. The Independent seems to claim Mr. Phillips, as ap. 
ptiving, or assenting to the policy of the government, or as 
taling the Independent’s view of the struggle. Mr. Phil- 
lipscan speak for himself, if he sees occasion. We think 
he Yould claim to live in the hope that the Administration, 
impéled by a changing public sentiment, will change its 
pelic}. 

Weare not without similar hopes. Yet in the meantime, 
we deer giving the Administration our confidence, as 
thoughit were already on the right ground. . 

III. dur excellent but over-chatitable correspondent, H, 
T. C., wil, we fear, find occasion to obliterate or remove 
some of \is “Way Marks” when he finds his old opponent, 
the Independent, at its old tricks again. 











Nore. * Ve should think, too, that he must have had some oppor 
tanity of leaming the feeling of religious people in America, a cir- 
cumstance the Independent seems to have overlooked.— Ed. 

— 
THE TW) PLANS OF SUBMISSION. WHICH OF THEM?! 
OR NEITHER! 
The World, Aug. 3, speaking of the Journal of Com- 
merce, Says: 


Yesterday morniog it had the treasonable effrontery to 
call this war, which is consecrated in the hearts of nineteen 
millions of feemen, “the wholesale butchery of brethren 
and kindred, under the plea of enforcing the laws.” And 
what does thiscanting and insufferable apologist of treason 
think ought tcbe done about ‘this wholesale butchery of 


y, it advisa an immediate armistice and a national 
convention. -— 


In the issue of the same “World”, we have the following, 





| The Journal would have us submit to the slave power, now, 


| What follows? The re-establishment of the power and control of 





We are not fighting to extinguish slavery. 

Slavery is recognized under the Constitution, and the 
North would not interfere with the rights which the South- 
ern States enjoy, by the Constitution, in regard to their 
slaves. Only their pwn persistence in rebellion can damage 
slavery. 

It is understood, of course, that the Journal of Commerce 
seeks and expects no pacification, except on the basis of a 
continued national guaranty of slavery. And the “World” 
expects no termination to the war, on any other basis, un- 
legs slavery should, somehow, happen to get overturned. | 

Where, then, is the mighty difference between them? | 


at once, and stop fighting. The “World” is for fighting a- 
while longer, giving the South a good @hrasbing, that is, if 
we can do it without extinguishing slavery, (a slim pros- 
pect), and then restoring peace on the same basis, a contin- 
ued recognition of slavery under the Constitution—equival- 
ent, as everybody knows, now, te a recognition of perpetual 
submission to slavery ! 

Now, as between the two projects, the great public, we 
are inclined to think, could they be fully posted up in res- 
pect to them, and if compelled to choose between them, 
would prefer that of the Journal of Commerce, since it 
leads to the same end, by a much shorter and cheaper pro- 
cess. Why expend a million of dollars a day, for six or 
twelve months to come, and sacrifice, nobody knows how 
many thousands of lives, to get the country back again into 
its old state of quiet subjection to slavery, on the plan of the 
World, when it might just as well be done without any 
more fighting, on the plan of the Journal of Commerce 2 

The great public, we trust, are preparing for quite an- 
other disposition of the subject. We shall see. 

> oe 
WHAT IS SETTLED! 


Concede that the North can furnish men and munitions of war} 
evidently in such proportions as to utterly overwhelm the Seuth- 
Concede that the confederate government appreciates the fact, and 
with a view to the salvation of their people from destruction, and 
their cities and soil from desolation, they ask a truce and surrender 
to the authority of the general government. The war is at an end. 


the general government as before, in all the seceded states. Their 
return to Union, with Congressional and Senatorial representation. 
The states in their respective individuality, continuing, as at pres- 
ent, their internal system of domestic government ; and everything 
is restored to the condition it was before the war. What has been 
settled? Why, just as much as war itself, carried to the utmost 
extent of desolation and subjugation, would have settled noth- 
ing at all.— Baltimore Sun. , 

What is settled? Why that the Union stands ; that the 
United States of America is the name of a grand, strong na- 
tion, as able to put down traitors at home as foes abroad; | 
that law is executed, though millions declared it should not | 
be; that the supreme law of the lend is upheld, though 
twelve sovereign states sought to drag it down; that we 
have a government which is stable, and laws which are en- 
forced ; that we are united, and not divided states—differ- 
ent, but not dismembered ; that for local purposes we, are 
many, but in all national aspects indivisible and one; that 
this is a nation of people, not a conglomeration of states ; 
that the nation lives, and will live. 

This it is which will be settled. And since there are 
rebels who dispute it, let them pay the price of rebellion, 
and let the nation rejoice that it is able so cheaply, with 
- ae of war, to purchase centuries of peace—N. Y. 

orld. 


Is that all? If “the Union” stands, and if slayery stands 
along with it, it is “settled,” either that the slavery question 
remains unsettled, to be contested more violently than ever, 
or that the North comes more completely than eyer under 


the heel of the slave power. 
- —te or 


Hels of the Dap. 


We commence our weekly news diary with less than 
usual of miKtary events to record. Regiments are return- 
ing home from Virginia, whose terms of service have ex- 
pired, and other regiments of new recruits are taking their 
places. Whether our forces there are increasing or dimin- 
ishing, on the whole, we have not the means of ascertain- 
ing, and have met with no estimates. 





From Officers and intelligent soldiers, returned, we glean 
some interesting anecdotes, and learn something of the sen- 
timent of the army. 


Negro catching, we are happy to say, does not seem pop- 
ular among them, and in general, our troops come back 
better abolitionists, or nearer being abolitionists than when 
they went. 


|them could the Federal troops be spared ? 





Gen. Patterson is believed, among them, to be a secession- 





ist at heart. And one reason given for the belief is the 
current rumor that, either in his own right or his wife’s he 
is somewhat largely interested in slave property! If this 
be so, the mysterious inactivity of his Regiment is easily ac- 
counted for. The “loyalty” of slavehojders will be found 
under par, before long, if it is not already. We hear fur- 
ther, that Gen. Patterson is brother-in-law to Gen. Johnson, 
and marched his forces twenty miles round, to avoid 
meeting him! Is this so? 

Gen. Butler has issued an order againét the admission of 
intoxicating drinks into the army, declaring his determina- 
tion to set the example of abstinence himself, and calling on 
his officers to do likewise. Good! , 


An officer in the 8th, New York Regiment relates its 


| narrow escape frem annihilation, at Bull’s Run. It had 


turned the flank of the enemy and had supposed itself turn- 
ing again into its rear, when it suddenly found it had 
wheeled too soon, and was just coming within rake of two 
batteries, one on either hand. A sudden backward move- 
ment of a few rods extricated them, and they found a safer 
position for fighting. This incident shows how important 
and beneficial it would have been to have had a few 
shrewd intelligent “contrabands” in each Regiment, fresh 
from the recent work of throwing up these batteries, and 
competent to point out their localities. According to all 
accounts, the retreat from Bull’s Run, was largely owing 
to the destructive fire to which our men were needlessly 
exposed, from masked batteries, for the want of the infor- 
mation which would have been gladly furnished by slaves, © 
had it not been for the insane if not almost treasonable 
order excluding them. No General or Secretary of War, 
consenting to such an order, ought to be trusted, by the 
country ; we care not how high his standing nor how much 
venerated by the people. Confidence ia public servants, 
however commendable and desirable, has its proper and ne- 
cessary limits, and this is a case, if there can be one, in 


which the public are competent to judge, and must and will 


judge and be heard. 

Mere military details are becoming tiresome and common- 
place. Instead of them we have items of general impor- 
tance demanding attention. 


Are there any loyal slave States ?—Is Kentucky neutrali- 
ty better than South Carolina treason? Maryland, (includ- 
ing even little Delaware,) Virginia, and Missouri—are they 
loyal, any farther than as kept so by non-slaveholders, 
anti-slavery men—and Federal troops? From which of 
What are 
northern soldiers doing, but trying to keep them quiet, and 
defending the capital? What is the loyalty worth that 
must so expensively be guarded? Except by the abolition 
of slavery, when is either of these “border States” to be 
otherwise controlled? ‘These are questions that the people 
are thinking of. ' 

The recent riot in Baltimore, and’ the attack on the 5th 
New York Regiment, Col. Schwazwaelder (Germans) ‘has 
renewed the inquiry. 


The line of march in Baltimore was through the Sixth 
ward, the strongest secession locality in that city. While 
the ope was passing, @ great crowd aio cheeriag 
for Jeff. Davis#and insulting the Germans. Finally a stone 
was thrown, but the soldiers at first took no notice of the 
act, concluding, they say, that it might have been accident- 
al, or, if not, that they would forgive the first offence. 

Presently, however, stones flew faster, and then the ad- 
vance companies of the Fifth halted, and the rear ones 
marched up. The crowd growing more vociferous and in- 
sulting, the order was given, according to some accounts, to * 
load and “fire high ;” while others say that the firing was 
the work of the privates only, and that the officers could 
not prevent it. All agree, howevér, that a large number of 
shots were fired by the troops, principally at one house, the 
occupants of which had teken a prominent part in throwing 
stones and insulting the regiment. 

With such a state of things in the very heart of Mary- 
land—the very seat of its loyalty, if it has any—is it strange 
that Gen. Scott does not think it pradent to make an at- 
tempt on Richmond? How could he, without violating his 
life-long rule of advancing no faster than can be done with- 
qut leaving an enemy in his rear? Until slavery in Mary- 


land is abolished, how or when can it be otherwise ? 
SATURDAY, Aug. 3. 


Nortu Caro.ina.— Expected rising of Slaves.— The 
“Special Correspondent” of the N.Y. Tribune, writing 
from East Tennessee, says :— 
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“The intelligence from North Carolina is of a rather ex- 
on, bea oe In addition to the ~~ and growing 
discontent at the miserable mismanagement Of | 

into Secession, the most 
g apprehensions are indulged of a fearful and 

bloody outbreak of the slaves. For months this class of the 


ulation have been betraying great uneasiness, occasioned 
to them rather inexplicable 


vanirs since the State was pl 
alarmin 


onbtless by the unusual, an 
military movements about them, and which they not very 
strangely suppose in some way to concern themselves. There 


MONDAY, Aug. 5. 


day, is contained in the following :— 


GEN. BUTLER ON THE CUNTRABAND QUESTION. 


Altogether the most important topic in the papers of to- 


| of starvation. If property, do they not become the 

| of the salvors ? but on the salvors, do not need wile 
| hold such property and will,assume no such Ownership ; 
| not therefore all proprietary relation ceased? Have they go, 
| become thereupon men, women and children? No jo 


The following interesting letter from General Butler has | under ownership of any kind, the fearful relicts of fugitiy, 


| been received at the War Department: 
“ HeapquakTERS DEPARTMENT OF 3} 


Fortress Monroe, July 30, 1861. 


| “Hon Simon Cameron, Secretary or War—Sir-: By | 


are numerous rumors afloat to the effect that in some of the | an order received on the morning of the 26th July from 


middle counties, seryants have risen on their masters, and 
that whole families have been paviely butchered at mid- 
night. To these reports, however, I am slow to give 
eredence ; I believe they are mostly the creation of imagin- 
ation always lively to the latent perils of slaveholding so- 
ciety, and now speciall 
dangers of the times. But ‘ where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire ;’ and it may turn out that the facts 
have not been exaggerated, and that North Uarolina, and 
perhaps the whole South, is on the eve of a most sanguin- 
ary and desolating servile insurrection. That such a 
calamity is intelligently feared is certain ; and its horrors 
may startle humanity at any moment. It is stated that 
such is the refractory disposition of the colored pens of 
late in the more largely slaveholding section of the State, 


and so manifest are the symptoms of contemplated and pre- | 


concerted mischief, than an earnest requisition has been 
made upon the Western Carolinians for the immediate 
moving to the disaffected quarter of Home Guards (who, 
by the way, are nearly all strong Union men), to the amount 
of two or three regiments, for the prompt suppression of 
the anticipated uprisal. 


“The white men of the endangered region, capable of | empowered to raise, and they had but a single rifled cannon, | 


bearing arms, with hardly an exception, are absent from 
their homes in the rebel service in Virginia, taking most of 
the available arms with them, and the women and children 


are thus left. by this infatuated desertion on the part of 
their natural protectors, utterly defenceless against brutal- | drawal of the troops from Hampton, where I was then | 


ities and outrages, which the heart shudders to imagine.” 
Who are expected to put down the rising Slaves? The 
same correspondent of the 7'ribune proceeds :— 


“Tt isa fact of great significance—and I believe it to be 
u fact, fur my informant is perfectly reliable—that the 
Home Guards have refused to proceed to the relief of their 
imperilled neighbours under any other banner than the 


Stars and Stripes, and upon condition, furthermore, that the | 


Secession flag shall be everywhere hauled down, at their 
approach. Should an insurrection in North Carolina, or 
in any other Southern State, assume the formidable propor- 
tions which appear to be threatened in this instance, it 
would be the manifest duty of the Federal Government to 

romptly intervene to putit down. We regard the Seceded 
States as still in the Union, in spite of the pretension of 
withdrawal made by the aren who now bear sway 
there, and their people are evidently entitled to the protec- 
tion promised in the National Constitution. 

* Considerations of wise policy would also dictate this 
course to the Administration ; and there is no way in which 
the Government could more strongly commend itself to the 
affections and gratitude of the misguided people of the 
South than by an act of such fatherly and beneficent pro- 
tection. Again, it would discharge its plain duty to the 
thousands of loyalists, who are subject to a common danger 
with the insurgents, and more emphatically demonstrate 

a o ower of the Government, and to better purpose, than a 
pon m4 victories over the rebels themselves upon the 
battle-fields = Virginia. Should this view be taken aad 
acted upon by fhe authorities at Washington, the re-asser- 
tion of Union sentimem .” ap spreney oun ray - 
immediate and universal, an. “ “prising af the blacks 
would become the providential means. sh) boat ye —_ 
holy rebellion of their masters against .. + mae D 
Government men ever lived under, ana . ~", this 
ing upon firmer foundations than at any time bew."° ‘iS 
mighty temple of civil and religious «liberty which no 
seems to be falling into ruins under the parricidal hands of 
traitors,” 
34. 

Was there ever anything more fiendish and impious than 
this? “ The Almighty,” said Jefferson, “has no attributes 
that eould take sides with us, in such a contest.” But this 
"Special Correspondent” of 7 he, Tribune, considers it a 
« providential” opportunity to put down the rebellion! And 
The Tribune itself, in an Editorial of half-a-column in refer- 
ence to it, has not a syllable of rebuke or of dissent to utter, 
in regard to the thrice-infamous proposal! It coolly and- 
complacently says :— 

« Jn these reports from North Carolina we have the best 
foundation of hope that the rebellion, if vigorously met and 
resisted, must speedily perish.” ' 

As much as to say, as if in echo to its “Special Corres- 
pondent,” whom it endorses as “trust worthy,”—These 
rebels can’t keep their niggers in subjection without our 


distempered by the aggravated | 


| Major-General Dix, by,a telegraphic order from Lieutenant- 
| General Scott, I was commanded to forward, of the troops 
of this department, four regiments and a half, inclading 
Col. Baker’s California Regiment, to Washington via Balti- 
more. This order reached me at 2 o’clock A.M., by special 
boat from Baltim Believing that it emanated because 
of some pressing exigency for the defence of Washington, | 
issued my orders before daybreak for the embarkation of the 
troops, sending those who were among the very best regi- 
ments I had. In the course of the following day they were 
all embarked for Baltimore, with the exception of some 400, 
for whom I had not transportation, although I had all the 
transport force in the hands of the Quartermaster here, to 
aid the Bay line of steamers, which, by the same order from 
| the Lieut.-General, was directed to furnish transportation. 
Up to and at the time of the order, I had been. preparing 
for an advance movement, by which I hoped to cripple the 
resources of the enemy at Yorktown, and éspecially by 
seizing a large quantity of negroes who were being pressed 
into their service in building the intrenchments there. I 
| had five days previously been enabled to mount for the first 

time, the first company of Light Artillery, which I had been 





|an iron six-pounder. Of course everything must and did 
ield to the supposed exigency and the orders. his order- 

| ing away of the troops from this department, while it weak- 
ened the posts at Newport News, necessitated the with- 


| throwing up intrenched works to enable me to hold the 
| town with a small force, while I advanced up the York or 
| James river. In the village of Hampton there were a large 
_number of negroes, composed in a great measure of women 
| and children of the men who had fled thither within my 
lines for protection, who had escaped from mauraudin 

arties of rebels who had been gathering up able-bodie 

lacks to aid them in constructing their batteries on the 
James and York rivers. I had employed the men in Hamp- 
ton in throwing up intrenchments, and they were working 
zealously and efficiently at that duty, saving our soldiers 
from that labor under the gleam of the mid-day sun. The 
women were earning substantially their own subsistence in 
washing, marketing, and taking care of the clothes of the 
soldiers, and rations were béing served out to the men who 
worked for the support of the children. But by the evacu- 
ation of Hampton, rendered necessary by the withdrawal of 
troops, leaving me scarcely 5,000 men outside the fort, in- 
cluding the force at Newport News, all these black people 
were obliged to break up their homes at Hampton, fleeing 
across the creek within my lines for protection and support. 
Indeed it was a most distressing sight, to see these poor 
creatures, who had trusted to the protection of the arms of 
the United States, and who aided the troops of the United 
States in their enterprise, to be thus obliged to flee from 
their homes, and the homes of their masters, who had 
deserted them, and become not fugitives from fear of the 
return of the rebel soldiery, who had threatened to shoot 
the men who had wrought for us, and to carry off the wo- 
men who had served us, to a worse than Egyptian bondage. 
I have, therefore, now within the Peninsula, this side of 
Hampton Creek, 900 negroes, 300 of whom are able-bodied 
men, 30 of whom are men substantially past hard labor, 
175 women, 224 children under the age of 10 years, and 
170 between 10 and 18 years, and many more coming in. 
The questions which this state of facts present are very 
embarrassing. 

“ First—What shall be done with them ? and, Second— 
What is their state and condition ? 

“Upon these qiestions I desire the instructions of the 
Department. 

“The first question, however, may perhaps be answered 
by considering the last. Are these men, women and child- 
ren slaves? Are they free? Is their condition that of men, 
‘women and children, or of property, or is it a mixed rela- 
tion? What their status was under the Constitution and 
laws, we all know. What has been the effect of rebellion 
and a state of war upon that status? When I adopted the 
theory of treating the able-bodied negro fit to work in the 





and so contraband of war, that condition of things was in 
so far met as I then and still believe, on a legal and consti- 
tutional basis. But now a new serics of questions arise. 
Passing by women, the children certainly cannot be treated 
on that basis; if property, they must be considered the in- 
cumbrance, rather than the auxiliary of an army, and, of 
course, in no possible legal relation, could be treated as con- 
traband. Are they property? If they were so, they have 
been left by their masters and owners, deserted, thrown 
away, abandoned, like the wrecked vessel upon the ocean. 
Their former possessors and owners, have causelessly, trai- 





help, and, therefore, they will be unable to contiaue their 
rebellion! 


torously, rebelliously and to carry out the figure practically 
abandonded them to be swallowed up by the Winter storm 


trenches, as property liable to be used in aid of rebellion, | 


masters, have they not by their masters’ acts, ap the 
| state of war, assumed the condition, which we holg to 
be the normal one, of those made in God’s image. Js ng. 
| every constitutional, legal, and moral requirement, as wel) 
| to the runaway master as their relinquished slaves, th 
'answered? JI confess that my own mind is compelled 
| this reasoning to look upon them as men and women, 
not free born, yet free, manumited, sent forth from the hang 
| that held them never to be reclaimed. 

“ Of course, if this reasoning thus imperfectly set forth i, 
| correct, my duty as a humane man is very plain. [ shouig 
take the same care of these men, women and chil. 
houseless, homeless and unprovided for, as I would of the 
same number of of men, women and children, who for thei, 
attachment to the Union had been driven or allowed to fig, 
from the Confederate States. I should have no doubt oy 
| this question, had I not seen it stated. that an order had bee, 
issued by General McDowell in his department, subgtay. 
, tially forbidding all fugitive slaves from coming within bis 
| lines, or being Ectecet there. Is that order to be enforcg4 
| in all Military Departments? If so, who are to be consid. 
| ered fugitive slaves? Is a slave to be considered fugitive 
| whose master runs ae and leaves him? Is it forbiddey 
| to the troops to aid or harbor within their lines the ne 
| children who are found therein, or is the soldier, ven 

his march has destroyed their means of subsistence, to allow 
| them to starve because he fas driven off the rebel master? 
| Now, shall the commander of regiment or battalion sit ip 


| 


| judgment upon the question, whether any given black map 
| has fled from his master, or his master fled from him? Jp. 
| deed, how are the free born to be distinguished? Is on. 
| any more or less a fugitive slave because he has Jabor. 
| ed upon the rebel intrenchments? If he has so labored, jf 
| I understand it, he is to be harbored. By the reception of 
which, are the rebels most to be distressed, by taking those 
who have wrought all their rebe] mesters desired, masked 
| their battery, or those who have refused to labor and left 
| the battery unmasked ? 
| “T have very decided opinions upon the subject of this 
order.’ It does not become me to criticise it, and I write ip 
culties that surround the enforcing it. If the enforcing of 
| that order becomes the policy of the Government, I, as a 
soldier, shall be bound to enforce it steadfastly, if not cheer. 
—. But, if left to my own discretion, as you may have 
| gathered from my reasoning, I should take a widely differ. 
ent course from that which it indicates. 

“Tn a loyal State, [ would put down a servile ingsurrec- 
tion. Ina state of rebellion, P would confiscate that which 
was used to oppose my arms, and take all that property, 
which-constituted the wealth of that State and furmshed the 
means by which the war is prosecuted, besides being the 
cause of the war; and if, in so doing, it should be objecte; 
that human beings were brought to the free enjoyment ¢ 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, sach objectia 
might not require much gonsideration. 

“ Pardon me for addressing the Secretary of War directly 
upon this question, as it involves some political considr- 
ations as well as propriety of military action. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Bensamin F. Butie?’ 


The providence of God is to be seen in this remaxable 
document, at this juncture. But for the order om Gen, 
Butler for troops, it would not have been elicited. ' It is 
just what the nation now needs. The people and tk gov- 
ernment will have to study the question, and settle t. 

Much of the document is highly creditable to Ges Butler, 
Alas, for the falling off, near the close. ’ 

Any one desirous of illustrating the much disyted dis- 
tinction between mere humanity, and moral and religious 
principle, migit find it worth while to lay up thi letter for 
that use. In mere humanity, sympathy, elici@d by the 
sight of present suffering, Gen. Butler appears © great ad- 
vantage; he speaks nobly. But,for want of meral principle 
he fails to generalize ; his sympathy falls shor, of true be- 
nevolence, which is impartial, universal, not limited to ob- 
jects of present sight. He would not libemte all slaves. 
He would even “put down a servile insurrectios in a loyal 
State.” Self-interest, not benevolence dr pnnciple, here 
predominates. For lack of “religious” principle, and chris- 
tian faith, he would sacrifice humanity, ané violate con- 
science: he would obey man rather than God ; “as a sol- 
dier” he would steadfastly sink his manlod, below the 
dictates of even animal sympathy. 

Such, however, is the boasted “anti-slavety” of many who 
think themselves Christians. They can comdemn the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill as inliuman, unconstitatioml, and wicked, 
yet say the President may “enforcegit ingood faith,” and 


t 





must do so to escape perjury. 


| no spirit of criticism, but simply to explain the full difi. 
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“pyssou Rt. There are rumors of a rebel plan to attack St. 


jguis, While keeping up a feint of an attack on Cairo and 
gird’s Point. Gen. Pillow has actually moved into South- 
Missouri, with Rebel troops, and has issued a procla- 
gation to the Missourians, inviting their aid to rid the State 
ibeir invaders and oppressors! Gen. Fremont has sent 
yssval force to Bird’s. Point. 
TUESDAY 6tb 
EccLESIAST) CAL Secession.—The Charleston Presbytery 
ys secoded from the Old School General Assembly, be- 
guse it adopted Dr. Spring’s Resolutions against the Re- 
Gov. GaMBLE, the new Union Governor of Missouri, has 
jued o proclamation notifying the Confederate troops to 
ave the State. 
GaRRIBALDI, it is said, has offered his services to the au- 


orities at Washington to aid them in the suppression of 
the slaveholders’ rebellion. 






ConcRess, it seems, hesitates to approve of the Presi- 
dent’s exercise of the power to suspend the “habeas corpus” 
equivalent to @ hesitancy to approve his carrying on the 
wr! If Congress cannot do better than this, it might as 
well recommend the disbanding of the government, at 
once. 

Irems.—The teamsters who created the panic at Bull 
Rup, are believed to have been rebels in disguise, who were 
paid for that service. 


It now appears certain that the rebels secured only 15 
four cannon at Bull Run. 


The name of the Captain who marched his company off 
the battle-field of Bull Run in regular order, and on the 
wad to Washington, amid the panic rout, was Joseph 
Hawley, Captain of Rifle or oy A, 1st Connecticut Reg- 
iment, and formerly editor of the Hartford Press. All hon- 
or to the journalistic soldier. 


Two negroes who escaped to the Pocahontas, at the 
mouth of the Rappahannock, on Friday, state that 500 
slaves had been drafted to erect fortifications there. 


A skirmish has taken place near Falls Church, between 
thirty-five of our cavalry and a squadron of rebels, ir which 
wyeral on both sides were wounded. It is said there are 
two ee of rebels encamped within four miles of Al- 
exandria. 


A prominent secessionist in Florida, writes that all the 
rty owned by Northeners is to be confiscated, and the 
avails devoted to paying the soldiers of the rebel army. 
Also, that negroes have been organized to take part in the 
contest, and a bonus of $10 offered them for every scalp 
hey take. —T'ribune. 

We have the best authority for the statement that Mr. 
Jeff. Davis receives a daily letter from Mr. S. Teakle Wallis 
and others in Baltimore, and keeps his friends there con- 
stantly informed of his wishes. His gers advice to them 
is not to attempt a rising, as it would complicate matters 
unnecessarily ; they are to wait for his arrival in the vicin- 
it a he does not think will be much longer delayed.— 

ribune. 

Both Houses of Congress yesterday passed resolves form- 
ally approving the acts of the President for the salvation of 
the Republic. 


Congress has adjourned, closing the extra session. 


A Day or Fastine anp Prayer.—The following is the 
resolution, passed by both Houses of Congress, requesting 
the President to appoint a day of fasting and prayer :— 


“It being a public duty peculiarly incumbent, in a time 
of public calamity and rebellion, humbly and . devoutly 
to coy gsc, our dependence on Almighty God, and to 
implore his aid and protection: Therefore 

“Resolved by the,Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled,— 
That a joint committee of both Houses wait upon the 
President of the United States, and request that he recom- 
mend a day of public humiliation, prayer and fasting, to be 
sbeerved by the people of the United States with religious 
tolemnity, and the offering of fervent supplications to 
Anighty God for the safety and welfare of these States, 
His blessing on their arms and a speedy restoration of peace.” 


In the House, pending the discussion of the resolution, 
Mr. Lovesoy (Ill.) moved to add the reading of the 
58th chapter of Iseinh, ’ 


Mr. VaLLanpicHam suggested Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount. 3 


= original resolution was then passed without amend- 


“Is not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose the bands of 
Wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go 
yoke.” —Isa., 58-6. 
for they shall obtain mercy.” ‘ All 


, and that ye break ever 
“Blessed are the merciful, 


things whatsoever ye would that men would do to you, do ye even 


so to them.”’—! on the M . 
ss Whoso pe pe his ear to the cry of the 
himself, but shall not be heard.”"— Prov. 21-1 
How could Congress pass such a Resolution, after having 
refused to liberate the Slaves? Do they think to cheat both 
man and God ? 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 7th. ’ 
Gen. ButLer.—A dispatch from Washington announces 
that Gen. Butler has returned to Fortress Monroe, and will 
be continued in that command. 


Suam Unionism 1n Maryianp.—A Correspondent of 
The Tribune writes from Baltimore, Aug. 4, as follows :— 


“The true character of what is facetiously styled the 
Unionism of Maryland—I do not mean its Republican- 
ism—may be seen in the resolution of Gen. Kimmell, the sage 
of Linganore, who is for supporting the Government in put- 
ting down the Jeff. Davis saballlon, providing it can be done 
without disturbing Negro Slavery! And yet this Gen. Kim- 
mell is one of the Union candidates for the next Governor 
of this State.” 


{t strikes us that General Kimmell represents, pretty 
faithfully, the sort of Unionism that has, hitherto, controlled 
the Cabinet and the Military policy, at Washington! 

Wherein does it differ from the policy of The Tribune, 
and of all, at the North, who prate of fighting to put down 
the Rebellion, bat not to put down Slavery? The same 
writer communicates the following :— 


There are some 35,000 free colored people in Baltimore, 
by far more law abiding, generally, than the same number 
of white people in the same condition in life. Their loyal- 
ty to the Federal Government is not doubted even by the 
rebels themselves. And yet the Provost-Marshal has is- 
sued an order requiring all colored people to be out of the 
streets after 10 1-2 o’clock at night, on pain of being arrest- 
ed by the police, and confined in the Station-Houses. This 
requirement is the source of much inconvenience, not only 
to the colored people themselves, but to their employers. 
It is hoped that Gen. Dix will rescind this order, in view of 
its needlessness. The laws for the regulation of the colored 
people are quite stringent enough. F 

It is easy to see how readily a radical abolition Admin- 


istration would wipe out the rebellion in Maryland. 


poor, he also shall cry 


The Kentucky election has gone strong in favor of the 
Union—whether it is to be the Unionism of neutrality re- 
mains to be seen. 


Unionism 1n Missourt.—The N. Y. Times is becoming 
alarmed at the course of the new Governor, Gamble, of 
Missouri, who, in a proclamation, has said, 

“It is enjoined on all citizéiis that they perform the duty 
of giving information of deposits of munitions of war be- 
_— to the State, that they may come to the possession 
of the State WITHOUT BEING CAPTURED BY THE TROOPS OF 
THE Unitep States. It is further enjoined on all citizens 
of a suitable age, to enrol themselves in military 9 
tions, that they may take part in the defence of the State.” 

The Times says: - 

Missouri has the iron, the lead, the saltpetre, the hem 
and the food that the{Confederates want. Gov. Gamble’s 
Unionism will betray all into the traitor’s hands. 

The Times will learn, in due time, what slaveholding 
Unionism is. 

AFTERNOON. 

ANOTHER VicToRY IN Mussouri.—Springfield, Friday, 
Aug. 2, 1861.—A battle occurred to-day at "g Spring, 19 
miles south of this place, between the Federal forces under 
Gen. Lyon and the rebel sees under Ben McCulloch, in 
which 8 of the former were killed, and 44 wounded, and 40 
of the latter killed, and 44 wounded. 

Gen. Lyon took 80 stand of arms, and 15 horses and 
wagons. : 

A troop of United States Cavalry, 270 strong, made an 

upon a body of Rebel Infantry, said to have been 


4.000 s 
4,000 strong, cutting their way through, and routing them, ° 


The charge was a most gal- 


with a loss of only five men. 
being found with 


lant and terrible one, several of the rebels 
their heads cloven entirely through. 

The enemy retired during the night and Gen. Lyon took 
possession of the field. 
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Another battle was momentarily expected, the enemy be- | 


ing in large force west of Springfield. Gen. Lyon has since | 


approached the Rebels. and they fled. 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE REBEL VicToRY AT Buu Ron. 
—We have just been reading “the Pastoral Letter” of Bish- 
op Otey “to the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of Tennessee” prescribing the form of “thanks- 
giving for victory” to be used in their congregations, on 
Sunday, the 4th of August, with the “lessons on the Psal- 

pter,” &c., &c. What a comment on “the almost universally 
repudiated principle of church discipline, which excommu- 





a 





nicates slaveholders!” Also upon the type of piety that 
forbids the clergy to preach Bible politics, for the guidance 
of professed christians, so that members of the same church 
might learn how to avoid fighting with each other. 


SLAVES WITH THE REBEL ARMY. 

The New Orleans Cresent says: 

Tom, the slave of our citizen, James H. Phelps, took a 
fancy to go soldiering, and his master willingly gratified 
him, and Tom was en by Capt. Kountz, of the Desoto 
Rifles, to attend him through the war. , 

There are hundreds of other slaves like Tom gone to kil 
the Yankees. Tom’s highest ambition appears to be tokill/ 
a Yankee. He writes to his mother. who is owned in the 
family of Mr. Phelps, the letter below. We hope he 
will be gratified in hunting up and obtaining a Yankee’s 


scalp: 

oRKTOWN, Vireinia, Tursday, July 4,1861. 
Dear Mother: I take this opportunity of writing to yon 
to let you know that I am well and doing well, and I —_ 
that this letter will find you as well as 1 am now in York- 
town. Iwill leave at 4 0’clock P.M., to day, for a scout 
about the woods for the Yankees. Well, we are only six 
miles from the Yankees at Youne’s Mill, where my captain 
is now, and I am going out to-day to find him. I left him 
at Warwick Court-House, nine miles from Yorktown. I 
came back to get some blankets, and then moved on to 
Young’s Mill. We are looking out for a fight on the 5th 
of July, by the Fifth Regiment Louisiana Volunteers. Give 
my love to mistress and Master Jim Phelps, and to all of 
them in New Orleans. You must excuse this b&d writing. 
I am writing in a hu I have not time to write. Iam 
about to leave for the Mill. So good-bye toall. No more 

at present. Your devoted son, Tuomas A. PHexps. 
. 8.—Good-by to the white folks until I kill a Yankee. 

. T. A. Pe 


After “Tom” has killed a few “Yankees,” and has man- 
aged to run away, he, can give himself up to some Uni- 
ted States’ General, as “contraband” or under the “confis- 
cation” act and obtain his freedom.—But if he had come 
direct to the sarhe officer, desiring to fight the rebels, he 
would have been repulsed, and perhaps given up, or sent 
back to his Master, as a slave. 

Which manifests most shrewdness, the slave soldier Tom 
or the Yankee Congressman who drafted the ‘‘Confis¢ation” 
biil ? 


Fail Miscellany. 


RUINS. 
BY HATTIE TYNG. 





Over sea and over desert, 
Wand’ring many a weary mile, 

By the lordly banks of Ganges, 
By the softly flowing Nile ; 

Travelers wander, seeking ever 
Ruins that may tales unfold, 

Of the rude, barbaric splendor, 
Of the mystic days of old. 


And they watch with straining vision, 
Watch as pilgrims at a shrine, 

For a glimpse of those half hidden 
Castled crags along the Rhine. 

O’er all ancient lands they wander, 
Ever with a new delight, 

Seeking ruins which are sacred 
To their wonder loving sight. 


But they know not that around them, 
Close at home are ruins spread, 
Strange as those that glimpses give them 
Of the ages that are dead. 
Crumbling fane or fallen turret, 
Ruined mosque or minaret, 
Teaches not the solemn lesson, 
Which we learn but to forget. 


Everywhere around are scattered 
Ruined lives and broken hearts,— 
Wrecks of manhood far more shattered. 
Than these fragments of lost art ; 
And we need not go to seek them 
Far from our own native land; 
For, unnoted and forsaken, 
Near us many ruins stand. 


But when eyes and hearts are heavy, 
Gazing on them, comes the thought, 
That, though corniced aisle and column 
Soon shall crumble into naught, 

Still these darkened human ruins, 
All rebuilt may one day stand, 
Beautious fanes and noble structures 
Within God’s most glorious land. 
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From the Pine and Palm. 
THAT HOUSEHULD WORD. 


Call me that name again; 
*T was a precious household word. 
Though the lips that breathed it last, 
By no breath of life are stirred. 


Call me that name again; 
It’s welcome to my ears, 
It falls as sadness on my heart, 
And dims my eyes with tears. 
It tells of a buried love 
In a distant Southern grave, 
Of a loved, departed one, 
That the spoiler would not save. 
Yet ever call me by that name, 
No other is 80 dear ; . 
That precious household word 
Is music to my ear. 
A tone of music, soft and clear, 
Amid earth’s din and strife ; 
A single word that calls me back 
To the higher, better life. 
Frances E. Warkins Harrer. 
- —S or <- ——- 


* 
ELECTRICAL SPIRIT-RAPPERS—INTERESTING 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


We have seen a spirit, “and such a spirit ?” It was 
none of your airy, imponderable spirits, but a substantial 
spirit, seen with the eyes and handled with the hands. It 
consisted of a thin wooden box, about six inches square, con- 
taining an armature and magnet, which had been connected 
with wires to a galvanic battery. When the electric circuit 


was broken and closed by a button-key the magnet produ- | 


ced a rap in the box, and, according to formula of those 
who are skilled in the interpretation of spirit language, 
these raps were read off as a message from the spirit-world. 
A distinguished professur in New York was once a frequent 
visitor to the establishment wheré such spiritual manifesta- 
tions occurred, and the box which we examined had been 
called the “professor’s mother,”as he communicated through 
it so frequently with his beloved and departed parent, 

Not very long ago a certain house, in one of the fashiona- 


. ble streets of New York city, became distinguished for 


spiritual visitations. Great numbers of the curious were 
nightly attracted to its parlor—the fee was one dollar for 
each visitor—for the purpose of receving messages from that 
unseen bourne from whence, it is said, “no traveler has re- 
turned.” Many visitors went away quite satisfied, while 
others were not quite so delighted at having paid their dol- 
lars for the ambiguous answers that were given by the spir- 
its. But among all the visitors none was so frequent and 
satisfied as the professor a!luded to. He always paid his 
dollar with a cheerful spirit, and felt comforted with 
the entertainment. But the delusion came to an end at last. 

The managers of the establishment had contrived to get 
into debt, and ufter due process of law, the sheriff came one 
day and exorcised the spirits in a most effectual manner, 
for upon the carpet being taken up, about forty spirits were 
dislodged in the form of little boxes such as we have describ- 
ed. These were placed at certain distances apart uader 
the boards ofthe flooring, and some were concealed in the 
partition walls. 

The wires of the boxes formed an electric circuit, commu- 
nicating with a galvanic battery inan upperroom. Small 
buttons formed keys to open and close the circuit; these 
keys were placed under the carpet in situations well known 
to the managers. By pressing upon one of these buttons 
with the foot, the electric circuit was closed in the same 
manner that a telegraph is operated, and the magnet then 
made a rap, generally right under the feet of the inquirer, 
who was always attended by an operator, who generally 
succeeded in learning something of the previous history of 
the individual. A elever French electrical mechanician in 
Broadway furnished these spirits to order. ‘Those who 
‘pulled the wires” in the spirit-rapping establishment, how- 
ever, not only pulled the wool over the professor’s eyes, 
but over the French mechanician’s also. He jocularly re- 
lates that, although he furnished the spirits, he has never 
been able to rap his dimes for them out of the crafty fellows 
who managed to rap so many dollars out of their deluded 
dupes. We have heard of other modes whereby such rap- 
pings have been produced, but none so scientific as this.— 
Scientific American. 


.| of food—the stimulating and the nutritious. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 

From the Vermonter. 

STIMULATION NOT NUTRITION. 
BY J. B. F. WALKER, M. D., 

[Assistant Physician at the Dansville, N. Y., Water Cure.]} 
Most people make great mistakes in their habits or man- 
ners of living, not only as regards sleeping, breathing, dress- 
ing and thinking, but even in the simple process of eating ; 
for when divested of all collateral results the proper masti- 
cation of the right kind of food with the consequent diges- 
tion is a very simple process—we go through with it twice 
a day and don’t find the least bit of trouble in the world. 
There are, as we shall speak of them, two different kinds 
All know the 
two terms used. Stimulationis but another word for excite- 


natural condition. 


ed ; more nerve-force generated and thrown off; in fact the 
human machine is run at a faster rate than its maker intend- 
ed; and the résult is the man or woman, whoever they may 
| be, lives faster, wears out sooner, and dies years before they 
ought to have thought of the thing. Now he would live a 
long and pleasant life must know, as one of the things which 
will help to bring about this result, how te feed his body so 
that it shall not run too fast—wear out too soon. To do 
this he must not make the terribly fatal mistake that stimu- 
lation is nutrition. No body that contains soul enough to 
keep it alive needs stimulation, of any kind, at any time. 

The life-giving power implanted within man is so strong 
| that, but give it the food which it needs and it will preserve 
itself so long as it can be preserved under any circumstan- 
| ces. One must look well to his diet, and draw a dividing line 
| between stimulants or that food which fills the system with 





| fire 
| All that man needs food for, is, originally, to build his 
| house, or the machine through which the soul acts, and 

then to keep it warm, and in repair. Here you have 
| itin a nut shell. Now all non-stimulating food is good, and 
| ean be used ; but unless you want to wear yourself out, liv- 
ing as mnch in one year as you ought to in half a dozen 
don’t eat or drink that which will inercase all the opera- 
tions of the organism. 





> —--,r< - 
REMARKABLE CONFESSIONS. 


Mr. Martineau, one of the most prominent Unitarians of 
England, makes the following confessions :— 

“T am constrained to say that neither my intellectual 
preference nor my moral admiration goes heartily with the 
Unitarian heroes, sects, or productions, of any age. Abion- 
ites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast unfavora- 
bly with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of thought 
and character far less worthy, on the whole, of the true 
genius of Christianity. I am conscious that my deepest 
obligations as a learner from others, are, in almost every 
department, to writers not of my own creed. In philoso- 
phy I have had to unlearn most that I had imbibed from 
my early text-books, and the authors in chief favor with 
them. In Biblical interpretation, I derive from Calvin and 
Whitby the help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In 
devotional literature and religious thought, I found nothing 
of ours that does not pale before Augustine, Tauler and 
Pascal. And in the poetry of the Church it is the Latin or 
German hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley, or of Keble, 
that fasten on my memory and heart, and all else feel poor 
and cold. I cannot help this, and I can only say I am 
sure it is no perversity ; and I believe the preference is 
founded in reason and nature, and is already widely spread 
among us. A man’s ‘church’ must be the home of what- 
ever he most deeply loves, trusts, admires, and reverences 
—or whatever most divinely expresses the essential of the 
Christian faith and life; and to be torn away from the 
company I have named, and transferred to the ranks which 
command a far fainter allegiance, is an unnatural, and for 


me, an inadmissible fate.” 
tne La to 


IF I COULD ONLY SEE MY MUTHER. 
“If I could only see my mother !” 
Again and again was that yearning cry repeated— 
“ If I could only see my mother !” 
The vessel rocked,and the waters, chased by the fresh wind 


and burns it out, and articles which are nutricious. | 


| 
| 


a second mate,quite youthful, lay in his narrow bed. is oye 
glaring, his limbs stiffening, his breath failing. It Was not 
pleasent to die thus in this shaking, plunging ship ; but he 
seemed not to mind his bodily comfort ; his eyes looked far 


away, and ever and anon broke forth that grieving cry 


| 


| 





“If I could only see my nother !” 

An old sailor sat by, the Bible in his hand,from which he 
had been reading. He bentabove the young man, and askeq 
him why he was so anxious to see the mother he had wilify. 
ly left. 

“Oh ! that’s the reason,” he cried in anguish, “ Dye near. 
ly broken her heart, and I can’t die in peace. She was a 
good mother to ne—Oh ! so good a mother ; she bore ey, 
thing from her wild boy, and once she said— My 


ment, and all articles of diet that contain this property | when you come to die you will remember all this’ Qh tig 
stimulate or excite the system over and above its normal or | | gould only see my mother !” 

The activity of the circulation is increas- | 
ed ; the heart beats faster ; more muscular energy is display- | 


Ile never saw his mother. He died with the yearning 
cry upon his lips, as many a one has died who slighted the 
mother who loved him. The waves roll over him, and his 
bones whiten at the bottom of the sea; and that cry has 
gone before God, there to be registered forever.—Sailory 
Magazine. , 

THANK YOU. 

“‘ Mother,” said a little girl, ‘‘ I gave a poor beggar 
child a drink of water and a slice of bread, and she ggid 
‘Thank you ’ to me so beautifully, and it made me so glad 
I shall never forget it.” 

Now children can do a great many things worth a “thank 
you.” Kind offers are everywhere and at all times need. 
ed ; for there are always sick ones, sorrowful ones, poor 
ones, besides dear ones, to make happy by kindness andit 
goes further towards making home happy than almost any. 
thing else. Kind offices also are within every body’s reach, 
like air and sunshine, and if any body feels fretful, or dis- 
contented, or repining, or unthankful, and wants a medicine 
to cure it, I would say, do a “thank you” worth of kind off. 
ces every hour you live, and you will be cured. It isa 
wonderful sweetener of life. Try it—Flowers of Spring 


Time. 
— ter = 


The venom of a slanderons tongue ultimately poisons its 


own possessor. 
The feeling is often the deeper truth, the opinion the 


more superficial one. 
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